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Hacrrax, N.S., Aug. 18, 1831). 
To tne Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dear Sir:— At the request of Mr Bosson, I 
have hastily attempted a description of the geo- 
logical and mineralogical properties of Nova 
Scotia, accompanied with some remarks on the 
soil, cultivation, and climate of this Province, gath- 
ered from authenticated information, personal ob- 
servation, and my own feeble experience. 

E. Brown. 

To the curiousand active inqnirer for Geological 
and Mineralogical knowledge, Nova Scotia offers a 
rich and plentiful field; although no work* pro- 
fessing to view this department of scientific re- 
search in a'] its minute details, as connected with 
this Province, has yet appeared, yet, from the spe- 
cimens which have been discovered and analyzed, 
there cannot exist a doubt that her share in’ min- 
eralogical wea!th is remarkably extensive, 

The Geological features of Nova Scotia, may 
be divided into three classes or districts. ‘The 
first, embracing the whole Southeast Shore, ex- 
tending some 10, 20, and even 30 miles inland, is 
characterized by its comparatively sterile features ; 
Granite, the oldest of the primitive rocks, here 
predominates, 

The second, extending inland from the South- 
ern shore of the Bay of Fundy, and to the Soath- 
ward and Eastward of the Basin of Minas, com- 
prehends the most fertile extent of land in the 
Province ; clay slate abounds most plentiful in this 
district. The third, comprehending the whole 
isthmus, from the Basin of Minas and the district 
of Pictou to the Northwest limits of the Province, 
is characterized chiefly by. red sand stone ; besides 
these general features I may notice the extensive 
Coal beds of Pictou and on the Northeast shore of 
Cape Breton. The Sydney Coal field in the lat- 
ter district is computed at 120 square miles of 
land, containing valuable workable veins of Coal, 
of a quality greatly superior to that obtained at 
Pictou. Gypsum, an article of extensive export 
to the United States, abounds chiefly near Wind- 
sor, on the Shubenaecadie, and in Cape Breton. 
The grindstones so much esteemed in the United 
States, under the name of Nova Scotia Blue Grits 
are obtained from a stratum of sand stone in the 
coal fields of Cumberland, and about 1,800 tons of 
these grindstones are annually exported to the 
United States. 

Its mineralogical qualities, consist of copper, 
lead, iron, mananese, and sulphuret of molybdena. 
Copper is found in sinali quantities seldom exceed- 
ing the size of an egg on the northern banks of 
French river, Waugh’s river, and at Tatamagou- 
che. Rich specimens of grey copper ore, abound 
upon Carraboo river near Pictou, principally mas- 
sive ; crystallized speciinens are however occa. 





“A publication is announced as forthcoming from 
the pen of Dr. Gresner, an able Geologist of this Pro- 
vince. 


| 


cent of pure copper; itis supposed that the small 


. ° . . | 
deposits of copper ore found in the above places, | 


are the ramifications of an immense vein of that 
mineral; green carbonate of copper occurs also on 
the French and Waugh rivers, at Minudie, and 
‘Toney’s river, at Cariboo, and on the East river of 
Pictou; also yellow copper ore and red oxide of 
copper. 


Of lead, very few ores have yet been found in | 
Nova Scotia; some massive specimens have how- | 


ever been discovered near Guysborough, in’ the 
County of Sydney, also in the Isle Madame ; the 
proportion of silver in these ores are considerable, 
computed at 30 ounces in the ton. 

Of iron ore, Nova Scotia abounds plentifully ; 
the varieties are clay, iron, stone, ‘Titaniferous ox- 
ydulated iron sand, compact red iron ore, brown 
Lamitite, black hamitite, red ochre, specula iron 
ore, bog iron ore, and iron pyrites ;— they exist 
generally in the second District above mentioned. 

Of manganese, it is found in considerable quan- 
tities in the mountain limestone about Ambierst in 
Cumberland ; its general structure is massive, but 
occasionally stalactitic and bouryomal, which is al- 
so found at Cariboo near Pictou. 


Of molybdena, beautiful specimens of sulphu- | 


ret have been found ina phosphoritic rock on the 
coast of Gabarus Bay, Cape Breton, but has not 
been discovered in any part of Nova Scotia. 

Of the Soil and Cultivation of the Province.— 


It was estimated in 1822 that the land under culti- | 


vation (exclusive of Cape Breton) was 292009 
acres, viz: Peninsula of Halifax 1,020, District of 
Halifax 13,440, District of Colehester 29,135, i-is- 
trict of Pictou, 49,181, County of Hants $7,531, 
County of Kings 34,150, County of Annapolis 
22,174, County of Shelbourn 17,499, of Lunen- 
burg 13,476, of Queen’s 5,630, of Cumberland 
29,308, and of Sydney 39,465. From that period 
to the present [I think I am within bounds at rat- 
ing it at 10,000 more. ‘lhe upland is generally 
of a deep rich soil, where it has grown hard wood. 
Interval occurs in almost every county in the Pro- 
vinee, generally covered with long natural grass 


> . . . ! 
several feet in length, and produces grain of gil | 


kinds; but much of it yet is in a state of nature, 
Marshes, when inclosed by dykes, and well drain- 
ed, are exceedingly fertile, yielding fur several 
years in succession, abundant crops of wheat, and 
alternate rotations of hay and grain, without the 


The climate of this country is so congenial to 
oats, rye and barley, that they are easily raised, 
and yield abundantly — average crops per acre— 
jouts 25, rve 16, and barley 20 bushels. Indian 
corn is extensive'y cultivated in the western part 
of this Provinee ; it will produce a full crop when 
| committed to the ground so late as the beginning 
of June,— the average crop from an acre of good 
land is from 25 to 30 bushels. J need seareely 
notice (it being generally well known) that pota- 
| toes thrive in Nova Scotia better than in any part 
of America, and although no more productive than 
in some of the United States, are much superior 
in quality to any that are raiseden this side of 
the Atlantic —the average crop an acre is 200 
bushels. Wheat and oats are generally sown in 
| April, Indian corn between the middle of May and 
middle of June. Barley and buckwheat about the 
beginning of June, and turnips the first and see- 
ond week in July. Mowing may. be said te com- 
mence' fom the 15th to the end of July; reaping 
| begins im Angust and is finished in September. 
During the first settlementof the French in No- 

| va Scotia they planted some clumps of apple trees, 
some of which are still in existence, the example 
was not Jest upon the emigrants from New Eng.- 
land who had been accustomed to the enjoyment 
| of fruit, and therefore seldom failed to establish an 
| Orchard wherever they settled. Hanta, Kings, 
‘and Annapolis counties are particularly distin- 
| guished for extensive plantations of thriving and 
| fruitful Apple trees. Our winter fruit challenges 
| that grown (in the same season) in New York, 
| 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and ordinary care 
Cider 
forms a considerable export from these counties 
|of very superior quality. Plums, pears, quinces, 
| peaches, aud cherries, are found in all good oreh- 
j ards, are asturalized to the climate and bear abun- 
dantly. 

The climate of Nova Scotia is remarkably salu- 
| brious and conducive to health; the emigrants 
|from New England are particularly long lived, a 
large proportion of them reaching their 80th year 
‘4n the full enjoyment of all their faculties. It in 
i difficult te mark with precision the commence- 
| ment of the seasons as in other countries. Win- 
| ter is not unfrequently a stranger to us in the month 
of May and the spring consequently late and ix 


is not even necessary in their culture, 


aid of manure ;— the marshes formed by the rivers | regular ; but when vegetation commence it goes 
emptying,into the Basin of Minas are very supe-| ahead” very rapidly, and ina few days alters the 


rior to those in the other parts of the Province. 

Tillage is yet in its infancy in Nova Scotia ;— | 
grazing may be considered the most predominant | 
system of faurming.— During the administration of | 
the Government of this Province under the Earl | 


of Dalhouse great exertions were made to direct 





the attention of the people to tillage, and it was 
ascertained that wleat was raised with some diffi- 
culty, being subject to more casualties than either | 
oats, barley, buckwheat, rye, and Indian corn :— | 





on good land the average crop of wheat is from’ 


| whole face of nature. 


About the beginning of 
June the fields afford sufficient food for cattl,— 
the heat of summer is generally moderate and regr- 
wlar. In August Southwest winds prevail and 
are soft and warm; but the least inclination either 
to the Northward or Southward of that point, 
changes the weather. ‘The severity of weather 
seldom occurs before the middle of December and 
the earth is generally bound with frost from 
Christmas to the first of April. 

We are indebted to an able writer (John 
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Young, Esq.) who under the signature of “ Agri- 
cola” aroused the Agrieultural apathy of the peo- 


ple, aided by the patronage of Lord Dalhousie for | 
our present prosperity; Agricultural Societies | 


were established, but they are now nearly extinet, 
and we may note the march of improvement from 


that period, and from that cause, Twenty years | 


ago we had scarcely the semblance ef a green 
market here,— one or two stalls were all that 


could be seen once a week.—A cood head of 


Lettuce, or an early Cabbage were considered 
great raritres, and the name of Cauliflower was 


almost unknown ; but now, Halifax can boast of 


markets plentifully and profusely supplied with 
all kinds of culinary vegetables daily. 


There is great room for the Horticulturist to_ 


exercise the science in this Province; esculent 


plants all generally shrive well here, but T have | 


my doubts f the climate will admit of our raising 


some of the seeds to perfection, A Horticultural | 
Society has just been formed, and about 40 names | 


are upon the list — a committee has been appoit- 
ed to form Rules and Regulations and the second 
meeting takes place this dav. 


(Por the New England Fariner ) 


Ocvenspure, Ang. 15, 1836 


Mr Editor :— I drop you a line for the purpose 


ofr commending to the favorable notice of Trav- 
«llers genera ly, “The Rochester House ” and its 
worthy proprietor of Northampoon, Mass, It. is 


delightful y and conveniently situated, within a} 


atepof the landing of the Packet Boats and Sta- 
ges. 

‘Yo those fond of real comfort, and that great 
essentia',c ea» iness, I can with confidence rec- 
ommend the Rochester House, as possessing su- 


perior attractions, Tt is sufficiently large and yet | 


not too large, to prevent its proprietor from attend- 
ing to the | articular comfort of each of his guests 
in style, The Bar tenders are peasant and oblig- 


ing which in proportion to its weight contains so | 


much nutrimert; and as a beverage, to a simple 


and unadalterated taste, none can be more grate- 
ful. in the country, where it can be hal pure 
pand in abundance, it ought to constit’ te a great ar- 
ticle of fo d for chi'dren and young persons ; and 
the miserable and pernicious aud perfeetly innu- 
\triious substitutes of tea and coffee, ought to be 
kept entirely out of their reach. In cities, how- 
,ever, pure milk is almost as difficult to be procur- 


lowed to state, in the cow’s udder ; that is, where 
| cows are fel upon distillers’ swill, with searcely 


)cud, the milk produced is of a very inferior qua!- 


four of mik 3 in addition to this, if it goes into the 
j hands of tue grocers, as in general they are too 
| modest and humane to sell anything like strong 
drink, it commonly undergoes another application 
\from the town pump.  lod-ed, we state from the 
| best information, that there are grocers in this city, 
who, without any aid from the cow, or at least the 


when the sup, lies of the milk-men for their cus- 
tomers fall short, to furnish them from their own 


j 


pally aianufacture the milk, as we sometimes say, 
‘soutof the whole c'oth.” The process, we un- 


white groud seed variety, and pass some scalding 
water through it; and this water, dashed with a 


| the poor wretches, who want their cent or their 


ed us pure water. In New York city, for exain- | 
ple, the milk is first deteriorated, if we may be al- | 
any meal, and with hardly hay enough to form a | 
ity; besides, with a large proporticn of the milk- | 


| dealers, though not all, it undergoes the ruleable | 
and established dilution of one quart of water to | 


slightest possibility, have offered the milk-men, | 


(the grocers) resources, what they may need to) 
mike their supplies sufficient : that is, they liter- 


derstand. is this: to take some Indian meal of the | 


slight touch of milk, as Brooinfield calls it, “ three | 
times skimmed sky-blue,” can be offered at five c:s. 
per quart; and at this rate is actually vended to | 


ing and willing at all reasonable hours to wait up-| Wo cents worth for their tea and coffee. Now 


. . | 
on yous | was a boarder three days, and was the | Whether this be or not be a real Yankee trick we 
best suited with the management, of any Hotel in | Shall not venture to surmise, but the ingenuity of 

- ! 


the city of Rochester 


others comfortable when from heme, which com. | miny ofthe London tricks, whieh London eream 


fort | have in vain sought in inmost of the other | 'S "etdily manufactured out of flour or magnesia | 


Hlotels, at some of which, | have been in the | aud milk to a consistence to suit the most fastid- 

hal it of putting up for years, jious, the adulterations of human food, howev- 

er, Where it is susceptible of being adulterated to 

2 a ae i |a profit, are most obvious and enormous, and it 

wou'd be quite fortunate if all of them were as in- 
nocent as the above. . 

‘The adulteration of milk, the price obtained for 
most geperal and im) ortant articles of human diet. | it, and the frauds practised in its disposal, indue- 
None is more universally salutary, and noee more | ed William Harley of Glasgow, an active and en- 
autritious, o chi'dren it is next to indispensa- | terprising citizen, a few years since, to form a 
ble; aged persons who are accustomed to it, nd | 


it extreme y conducive to their comforts; and re- 
| 


THE HARLEIAN DAIRY. 
BY H. C. 
Milk, next to bread, is undoubtedly one of the 


milk establishment, of considerable extent, in’ the 
neighborhood of that city, for the supply of the 
turn to its use with even a stronger relish than they | jarket with this article, in a pure and cleanly 
hat for itin childhood. Jt isan important cordi- | condition ; and, indeed, so far as depended on bu- 
ment with much of our food ; and itis cay able of) man skill, of the very best quality. 


‘This dairy at- 
being used in almost countless variety of delicious | raeted very extraordinary attention from its novel 
and nutritious forms, | 


;and convenient arrangements, and the: adimirable 
Of the various anjma's whose milk is employed | yanner in which the whole business was conduct- 
for human food, the cow, both in reBect to qual- 


} 

led. It was visited as a matter of great curiosity 
ity and quantity, is most generally preferred, Goats, | 
} 


In writing this communi-| tS performance belongs to the veritable city of 
cation, | am induced sole'y by the wish to make | Manhattan, It is, however, all of a piece with 


by vast numbers of people, including many of the 
hn dk . — y = ata “6. e8¢ ° F . 
asses and mare’s milk are used ; but for conveni- nobjlity, and several of the princes aml sovereigns 





}upon mankind. Aw matter of diet, there is noth- | its purposes were admirably accomplished. It 


"was not, we believe, equally profitable to the en- 
| terprising proj rietor; the establishment was evi- 
| dently conducted on too expensive a scale to be 
expected to yield large returns. Harley has given 
a detailed account of the establishment, and of hs 
|own experience in the dairy business. It is a 
| book containing much va'uable information ; and 
i have thought it would be both interesting and 
(useful to the readers of the New York Farmer to 
have an account of it, 

J shall not undertake a particular description of 
the building. The largest amount of cows kept at 
any ove time was two hundred and sixty. ‘lhe 
largest building contained stalls for one hundred 


jcows. There was an appendage which ‘eserves 
particular attention. At the end of the house was 
a large tank or reservoir, as a depository for the 
cows’ urine; it was fifty feet long, six feet wide, 
and six feet deep. The surface of the tauk was 
on a level with the bottom of the cellar; it was 
, covered with flat brick work, arched, leaving a 
space in the centre of the arch four feet square, 
for taking out the sediment. ‘lhis aperture was 
surrounded by a wall sufficiently bigh to prevent 
ithe duny from going ii to the tank. This was an 
jadmirable provision for saving a substance of ex- 
traordinary value to the farmer, where he can 
javail himse fof it. In Flanders it is saved with 
the greatest care, and mixed with a rape of oil 
cake, as the very best manure they can apply to 
their lands. The ouly provision in this country, 
'on an extensive scale, for saving it, which we have 
| met with, was at the farm of Robert Smith, Esq. 


near Bahinore, where a hundred cows were 
ke; t; a large reservoir was made inthe yard, and 
covered drains were formed for the purpose of 
conveying the urine to this deposite ; trom which 
it was taken, and by a machine like that used for 
sprinkling the streets of cities, was distributed 
over the fields. ‘The value of this mmanure is very 
| great, and is not yet appreciated among us. No 


| provision is made for saving it in any of the cow- 
houses of New York city, where some of the milk 
establishments exceed three hundred cows, and 
the feed to which they are accustomed produces 
ithe most abundant secretions of urine. 

The grand building in the Harleiau dairy, which 
had stals for one hundred cows, was ninetytive 
feet long by sixtythree feet wide within the walls. 
| It had vaults under the whole, divided tor the pur- 
| pose of receiving the dung, of storing potatoes and 
| roots, and for an apartment for keeping the cows 
| chat wer? dry and prepared for fattening. This 
| apartment being quiet, and having little light, was 
| deemed better adapted for carrying on the ; rocess 
| of fattening than the other cow-houses ; darkness 
| 
| 


and quiet generaily coutributing to assist the pro- 
gress and making the cattle much sooner fit for 
slaughtering. 

It was deemed highly important, and it was so 
contrived, that the fiouse should be perteerly ven- 
tiluated, and at the same time preserve an equal 
temperature — both which poits were conducive 
jto their milking and fattening, and the cattle were 
}in this way kept in the best health and condition. 
| The heat war generally kept at the temperature 
from (Oto 64 degrees of Fahrenheitvs scale: and 
ax the walls were plastered carefuily, the cuttle 





ence, nutritiousness, and quantity, the cow js above | of Europe ; and as far as concerned the object of | never expericuced any injury from cold, even in 


all others to be chosen ; and, as far as food is con- | furnishing an article of the best quality, and in the | Winter. 


cerned, may be considered among the greatest | best condition, and with scarcely the possibi ity 


blessings which Divine Providence has bestowed | of adulteration, until it left the hands of the vender, 


A direct current of cold air sudden y ad- 
mitted, was found to be exceedingly injurious aud 
much pains was taken to avoid this. 
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The floor on which the cows stood was raised 
six inches above the passages ; this not only show- 
ed the cows to advantage, but kept them dry and 
clean ; and two and a half feet of the floor next to 


ne cw 
the troug! was made of composition similar to | 
;| There was a steam engine connected with the 
} 
} 


what is commonly used in making barn floors ; 
because the principal weight of the cows being 
upon their fore feet, and, as in lying down the 
whole weight is npon their knees, it was obvious- 
ly desirable to have that part of the stall as smooth 
and soft as possible. Iu all cow-houses, he re- 
marks in continuation, the front part of the stall 
should be rather lower than the back part, since it 
would enable the cattle to lie easier: and besides 
this, they would not be apt to stip their calf, 

The ordinary manner of fastening cattle in cow 
houses, is to fix the neck of the animal between 
two stakes, which are commonly called stanch- 
ions. ‘This mode is greatly disapproved by Mr 
Harley, as it prevents the cattle licking themselves. 


The indulgence of this propensity he deems of 


much importance to the health of the animal, as it 
contributes like currying to promote a free per- 
spiration, and increase the circulation of the biood, 
and thus conduces to their general health. He 


deems the free ventilation of the cow-houses of 


great importance ; as otherwise, the milk is often 
tainted by the bad odor of the houses, as has been 
experienced even in passing it from the cow into 
the pitcher. As the dung was preserved fromthe 
wind and weather, it was considered worth 25 per 
cent more than that which had been so exposed ; 
and the urine was sold by the butt of about four 
hundred gallons. 

The milk-house in its construction was_partic- 
ularly favored by the nature of the ground. It 
was long, high, and wide, and every possible means 
employed to have it cool and airy. The floor was 
paved with stone of the best quality, the miik -dish- 
es were placed upon the pavement on each side, 
leaving a space for a passage in the centre; they 
were then filled with new milk,a plug was put in- 


to the cesspool; the stop cock at the end was 


turned, und the water allowed to flow until it cov- 
ered the floor where the milk vessels were placed. 
The house was in this way kept cool, and the floor 


was regularly washed and rubbed with a dry | 
cloth ; and this, with a complete ventilation of the | 
The churning-housé | 


premises, kept the air pure. 
at Willowbank, was ventilated aud lighted by 
windows in the north side, and in the roof, cover- 
ed with fine wire gratings. ‘The milk-oflice con- 
tained the large tub for receiving the milk from 
the cows, from which it was measured cut to the 
distributors. ‘Ihe manager had a house within 
the premises ; the dairy-maid and one or two of 
the servants were accommodated there, it being 


necessary they should be on the spot night and | 
fwith lids to fit tight, which contained from twelve | 


day. ‘Two apartments, one for the men, another 
for the women, were allotted for the purpose of 
keeping their clothes; and that they might more 
conveniently change them, before going out to 
deliver the milk, numerous clothes and towel pins 
were fixed in the wall; and the rule to be implic- 


itly observed by the servants was, that their hands | 


and face washed, and their dress to be neat and 
clean. Cleantiness, indeed, was always regarded 
as essentially necessary in this and every part of 
the establishinent. 

Milk is often either spoiled or deteriorated from 
the vessel not being properly cleansed. If milk 
is putinto a place not well ventilated, or where 
other articies are kept, it will affect its flavor. 


| 
| This was often ascertained by some of the Wil- 
lowbank customers having their milk deteriorat- 


ed, after remaining a short time with them, while | 


lit retained its rich flavor with others, who receiv- 
ed it from the same pitcher at the same time. 


establishment, for various purposes; for heating 


water, for steaming provender, for propelling a | 


threshing machine, a turnip and potato-slicer, a 
| hay and straw-cutter, a grain-bruiser or grinder, 
land a churning apparatus, The steam-engine was 
ne of about six-horse power; but the boiler could 
have supplied an engine of cwelve-horse power. 
| Coiled within the boiler was a leaden pipe, 150 
| feet long, and 2 inches in diameter; cold water 
| was admitted at one end of this pipe, by a stop 
| cocky and the water was heated ky passing through 
ithe boiler. Branches were taken from the other 
lend of the pipe to the scullery, hot baths, bakery, 
| &e. 

| A steam-pipe, from the boiler, was introdueed 
| into the steaming vessels, for preparing food for 


| 
| 
{ 
} 
} 


| the cattle, so that one fire of dross was sufficient | 


| for the whole establishment. ‘ihe milk office and 
| other apartments were alse heated by hot water 
| vessels, ‘I'ne steaming vessels were made of plate 
|iron; the one for cows was ten feet long, four 
| wide, and four and a half deep, with a semi-circu- 
| lar top, hinged on one side, and lifted by weights 
| and pulleys; the lid was formed round the edges, 
be prevent the steam from escaping. ‘Ihe cut 
| provender, consisting of turnips, hay, &c., was put 
| into this vessel in layers, well salted, and with a 
| sufficient quantity of water. The vessel had a 
| false bottom, perforated with holes, under which 
the steam was admitted. The potatoes were gen- 
erally steamed by themselves, in a vessei, and the 
| fresh water, which wasdeemed unwholesome, 
drawn off. The potatoes, turnips, &e. for the 
| horses, were washed clean; those for the cows 
| 


| 
| 
} 


were not washed, but putin by themselves; and 
when at the boiling point, the first water was let 
off ; they were then mixed with turnips, hay, &c. 
in alternate Jayers, and sprinkled plentifully with 


salt. 


lid, which held about forty quarts. As each cow 
/was milked, the milk was e.wptied into this ves- 
sel, which was placed in the transverse passage, 
| to be out of the reach of anything that might fall 
| into it, if it were placed in the passage behind the 
| cows. When the vessel was filled it was carried 
{to the milk-o! ce, and emptied into the receiving 
tub, and the quantity marked upen a slate by the 
clerk or person in attendance; this task was re- 
| peated till all the cows were milked, and the whole 
| transferred to the milk-book. 

| Each distributor had a pair of milk pitchers, 


These were locked and se- 
Every possible 


to eighteen quarts. 

cured to prevent adulteration, 
| pains was taken to preserve the milk free from any 
) extraneous substance, and to deliver it pure to the 
customers. 

We proceed now in our account of the Glas- 
| gow Duiry or mik estabtishment, quoting freely 
‘from the accounts, given of it from Harley him- 
| self. 
| Asthere would occasionally be a surplus of 

milk, what was returned or not wanted for the 
customers, was set for cream. Most of the ves- 
sels for raising cream were made of oak, and were 
well washed, boiled, and rinsed every time they 


Every milker had a strong tin vessel without a | 


! 
| were emptied. ‘To prevent the bottoms from 
‘twisting or warping: y boiling, there was a second 
|} bottom transverse; and the two bottoms were 
They were 


| twentyseven inches in diumeter and five inches 


| pinned together as in’ ship building. 


| deep. 

| We believe that wooden vessels are, after all 
much to be preferred for the keeping of milk. 
| Metalic dishes of every kind are liab!e to he cor- 
lroded by the acid of the milk, producing in) some 
cases a compound absolutely poisonous ; and earth- 
fern vesse's, which are glazed with lead, are liable 
|to the same objection. Glass or China would be 
| to expensive, and not procurable ; wooden vessels 
| may require rather more care in order to keep 
bret clean, but there is no impracticability in the 
| case, otherwise they are liable to no objection. 
The vessels for holding milk or cream for scur- 
}ing stood in the churning-house or an adjoining 
fapartment; the milk or cream stood in them unt 
it was thick and sour, without which it would not 
|churn to advantage. There was a vessei for each 
different milking, as it was found injurious to mix 
the mick ; and if milk and cream were put in at 
| different times, itwas always well stirred. It was 
found, however, that the preferable way was te 
keep every quantity distinet, aud to allow it to be- 


come sour by itself. 

Large stands were filled atthe wash trough and 
carried to the head passages at feeding time; from 
these the feeders gave a small additional quantity 
of food to the cows as they required it; but great 
care was taken not to give too much to any. Some 
distiller’s wash, or waters, or a mixture of both, 
was given them to drink; and when the animals 
‘There 


were satisfied the vessels were removed, 
was also a feeding vessel or tub for each cow, 
which was made of oak, twenty inches in diameter, 
and ten inches deep. 

The byremen were each supplied with a rake, 
a broom, and a forked stick, for gathering up the 
dry litter to the fore feet of the cows ; these were 
preferred to iron, which sometimes injured the 
animals’ feet. Each milker had a coarse towel, a 
| wash ng cloth, a currycomb and a hair-eloth, 

Early in the season, part of the proprietor’s farm 
and some small fields contiguous tothe cow-house, 
were sown with barley and grass seeds; these 
were watered with cow urine by means of an en 
give upon the principle of a fire engine. There 
was also used for that purpose hand-barrows with 
broad wheels, upon which barrels were placed 
filled with urine. Under the barrels were placed 
conduetors about eight fect long, perforated with 
these barrels were casily wheeled 


smal! holes: 
along the rich soft ground, which would have been 
| destroyed by horsesand carts. ‘The urine was 
carted to the fields in large casks, from which ® 
was carried in stands resting on spokes to the en- 


gine and barrows, 

The grass of the fields thus irrigated was cut 
5 or 6 times a year; and though not very long in 
the blade, there wus a great weight of produce. 
Indeed, it was so thick and rich that it would 
have rotted unless cut often, 

The first cutting generally commenced abom 
the middle of April, and was continued once a 
month. ‘The grass was cut during the day, when 

j the weather was wet or moist; but when it was 


dry, it was cut late «t night or early in the morn- 
ing, and the field irrigated immediatety after being 
cut; the process was sometimes performed dur- 


| ing the night. Sir John Sinclair visited one of 
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these fields, which has been cut sixteen times in| 
three years. 

There was a public washing-house adjoining 
the dairy, all the soap suds from which was car- | 
ried into a well or tank, and applied inthe same 


} 
} 


a Pingel ; 
Way as urine; ani sometimes the two liquids) commendation. 





quantities, at the rate often of a bushel after being | for the interest of the seller to inquire too partic- 
Some gentlemen, for whose | ularly.—.Vew York Farmer. 


cut, to a cow per day. 
skill and experience I have great respect, have 
used and highly approved it. John Lowell, Esq. 


——— 


Seep Warat.— To obtain good seed wheat, 


speaks of its use for mileh cows in terms of strong | take the bundles and shake or slightly beat them 


To ruta baga I have no objec- 


were mixed together, or if the weather was very | tion to be urged excepting the taste, which Cob- 


dry the urine was diluted with water. If private 
fainilies were to preserve their soap suds, and the 
urine of their cow, if they have one, it would be 
found of essential benefit in manuring their gar- 
dens. 

The provender commonly used at Willowbank 
consisted of hay, straw, grass and green barley ; 
also Swedish turnips, and the different varieties 
of Aberdeen yellow, red tops, &c., also mange! 
wurtzel, carrots, cabbage, ground oil cake, braised 
beans, and other grains. 

Mangel wurtzel was recommended to the pro- 
prietor as provender for his cows upon an eco- 
nomical ground. He accordingly made a trial 
of it in 1814, but the result did not answer his ex- 
pectation. It was not productive a3 a crop, ex- 
cept in particular soils, such for instance as suited 
‘earrots. Besides it did not stand the frost, and it 
was found necessary to be taken up in the fall, the 
tops cut off, and the roots used during the winter, 
mixed with other provender. A trial was) made 
with this root and Swedish turnips ; a correspond- 
ing weight of each was given to two lots of cows 
of equal numbers, and great attention was paid to 
the quantity and quality of mik produced, and the 
improvement in the condition of the cattle, In 
these respects, however, there was found to be Tit 
tle or no variation. The quantity and quality of 
the milk, and the improvement in the condition of 
the cattle were much the same; but as the man- 
gel wurtzel did not stand the frost, and moreover 
required a deep soil in the cultivation, the Swed- 
ish turnips were necessarily preferred. 

About this time, Mr Coke of Norfolk, lost some 
cows, and other agri¢ulturists had their cattle 
mich injured by cutting mangel wurtzel ; a cir- 
cumstance which excited intense interest, not un- 
mixed with serious apprehensions, an! gave rise 
to much discussions in the periodicals of the day 
on the merits of that root. There was no instance, 
however, in the Widowbank Dairy of any bad ef- 
fects resulting from the use of it. Phe quantity 
given asa mixture, however, was com>aratively 
small, except on the occasion just noticed, when 
trial was made of it with the turnips; and before 
that trial was made, the roots had laid a consid- 
erable time in a dry cellar, whereas Mr Coke's 
eattle had the roots and leaves when full of 
juice. 

Ubese statements hy Mr Harley, seem to me of 
considerable importance. T have had) considera- 
ble experience ip raising both the mange! wurtzel 
and the ruta baga. ‘The inangel wurtzel is a far 
less certain crop than the ruta baga. It vields of- 
tena great amount to the acre, though either 
through the seeds not germinating, or the plants 
being cut off after it came up, there were always 
large vacancies, however, [usually filled up with 
ruta baga. The mange! wurtzel was liable to be 
injured by the frosts, and in my own experience 
it has not kept by any means ro well as the 
cuta baga. As feed for milk cows, | have found 
them always very fond of it; that it greatly in- 
creased their mick; but at the same time rather 
disordered their bowels and very much réduced 
their flesh, I have giving it however in good 


bett, in his enthusiasm for rura baga, ins sted upon 
it, that this peen iar flavor was absolutely agreea- 
ble; but to many persons it is extremely nau- 
seous. Ifthe turnips are sound and no decayed 
parts are given, this taste is not always percepti- 
ble; but it becomes so as soon as it is heated, the 
butter being melted onthe cream or milk applied 
to tea or coffee. ‘There is said to be a remedy 
for this taste, by using a very small quantity of 
saltpetre and water, in the milk as it  coimes from 
the cow; but [ cannot in this case speak from ex- 
perience. 

Mr Harley continues his account by saying, that 
instead of attempting the ill-judged economy, 
which pinches the ec ttle of their food, every at- 
tention was paid to make each cow eat as much 
as possible, without running into the opposite ex- 
treme of over-feedins; ant for that purpose the 
mixture was occasionally varied; and sometimes 
a few raw potatoes or turnips were given by them- 
selves, which tended to whet theirap petite. There 
is a Scotch proverb which says, “ the cow milks 
by the mow,” aud as the object of th: Harleian 
Dairy was to tatte : as well as to yield, the more 


feeding, the sooner these objects were accom- 
plished, 

Young grass and green barley, but particular'y 
young clover, contain a great quantity of juice, 
and fixed air, which has often preved injurious to 
cattle. The irrigation with urine made these 
crops luxuriant and rich; the first cutting was 
therefore mixed with a large proportion of old hay 
or straw, to which was superadded a good quan- 
tity of salt, to prevent the cows from swelling or 
blowing. When wet, a greater proportion of these 
ingredients was used; this mixture was allowed 


frequently turned and shaken to prevem heating. 
Young or wet clover was never given without a 
mixture of dry provender. By this means the 
rich juices of the green food were absorbed by the 


ly, without the risk of injury. 
In proportion as grass decreased in the autumn, 
turnips became a substitute. As the season ad- 
vanced when grain and distillers’ wash were plen- 
tiful and cheap, which was generally the case in 


with the more sueculent food; but they were apt 
to make the cattle grain sick, and to prove injuri 
ous to the stomach of the animal. It hus been as- 
certained, if cows are fod ‘ong upon grains of dis- 
tillers’ warh, their constitution wil. be quickly de- 
stroyed ; eatth: thus fed should not be kept longer 
than eight or ten months. One effect of this co- 
pious feeding upon distillers’ wash, as we have 
learned at the New York city establishment, is, 
that after a while the teeth of the cows thus kept 
become oosened, and they are unable to masticate 
any hard or long food. [Tt seems to be a_ pretty 
yfair inference, that where the constitution of an 
aninoal 
measure to be injured. Of this, however, the 
buyer is not able to know anything, and it is not 

















care and good management were exercised in their | 


to sinnd from twelve to twentyfour hours, and was | 


dry fodder, which enabled the cactle to feed free-| 


winter, a large proportion of these were given | 


vecomes thus affected or diseased, the | 
quality of the milk is likely in a correspondent | 


— a box, and the earliest and plumpest kernels 
will fall out, which will be the best for seed. his 
_method will tend to improve wheat, and it is at- 


| tended with very little trouble.-— Yankee Farmer. 


} Tae Weevit.— We understand that this de- 
structive insect has done considerable damage to 
wheat in some parts of this State. 


Some fine pie- 
ces have been nearly destroyed. 


Farmers have 
heen apprised of a remedy in sowing broadcast 
upon the wheat, just as it is heading out, fine 
slacked lime, when the wheat is wet or the dew 
on; butthey have in general neglected to apply 
this remedy, andl suffered the insects to feed upon 
their hard earnings. 





| This is to be regretted as 
| the remedy is very simple and cheap, and it would 
wri saved much grain in this season of scarcity, 
| A farmer in Kennebunk, in a communication 
jto the Kennebunk Gazette, states that as soon as 
he found these insects making ravages among his 
wheat, he sowed on it common wood ashes, when 
the dew was on, and in afew days, on examining 
his wheat, he found that they had entirely disap- 
peared, and that his wheat looked full and heavy 
headed. Farmers, remember this and do like- 
wise, Will that farmer please inform us how 
much ashes he sowed to the acre ?—~J6., 








Farmers might easily save the flesh of horses 
and cows, and confer great kindness on their ani- 
| mals, in preventing the usual annoyance of flies, 
‘by simply washing the parts with the extract of 
| Pennyroyal. Flies will not alight a moment on 
{the spot to which this has been applied. Every 
man who is compassionate to his beast, ought to 
kuow this simple remedy, and every livery stable 
and country inn, ought to havea supply on band 
| for travellers.— 1b. 





| Horses.— Flies are a great rouble to a horse 

at this season. They will eat al. the skin off the 
‘inside of their ears, and then feed upon the flesh, 
| producing a great deal of pain and uneasiness. 
| his evil may be prevented by rubbing upon the 
inside of their ears a little grease or oil, which 
should be repeated occasionally. Every merciful 
man who has a horse, wi'l be merciful to his 
| beast and prevent this injury. 








| General ‘Tal madge has sent from France two 
| sainples of paper made from husks of corn, to the 
| American Institute. It is stated to cost not :aore 
than one fourth of what is expended in making a 
| similar quality from rags. 

| 





| A gentleman who has lately traversed the coun- 
‘try between Quebec and Maine, informs us that 
| frost about ten days since was very severe in that 
| quarter, and had caused much damage to the po- 
,tatecs, in some fie.ds the vines were all withered 
iby this chilling influence, and it was feared the 
‘erop would be much reduced in consequence,— 


Boston Journal. 





The editor of a Michigan paper acknowledges 
| , » . Ba ° 

ithe receipt of aripe, beautiful and fine flavored 
apple measuring 9and 5-8 inches in circumference, 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Aug. 27, 1636. 


Pears, by Mr Manning — Skinless, or Sans 
Peau, a small, pruductive, fine old fruit ; Summer 
Melting. a fruit so called, the original name being 
lost: a good sized fruit, but somewhat mealy ; 
another fruit which was received from Burlington, 
N. J., as the Bellissime d’Ete, an old and very in- 
different fruit, compared with many others of 
modern date. 

Apples, by Mr Vose, President of the Society 
— Early Red Juneatings, also Shropshirevine or 
Sops-of-wine and Early Harvest, all bandsome. 

By Mr Richards — Red Juneating, Curtis’ Ear- 
ly Striped, Shropshirevine, Early Harvest, and a 
kind without name, a small, pleasant, striped fruit ; 
also Early Bow, a fine, large, well known, sweet 
fruit. 

By James Eustis of South Reading —The §$i- 
mond Sweeting, a handsome, red, good fruit. 

By Mr Manning —Red Astrachan, Calville 
Rouge d’Ete, Summer Rose, a handsome white 
fruit with a pale blush, of good flavor. 

Plums, by Mr Pond — Corse’s Nota Bena, Cat- 
alonian Plum, Pond’s Seedling, large and hand- 
some but not mature; Apricot Plum, ripe and 
very fine; Duane’s Purple Plum, very large and 
fine. 

By Mr Manning — Italian Dainask, a fruit here- 
tofore spoken of as always p.oductive, large and 
excellent. 

Green flesh Persian Melon, presented by Mr 
Haggerston, from Be!mont, and the splendid con- 
servatory of Mr Cushing. ‘the fruit of delicious 
quality. The seeds of this superior melon were 
distributed. 





Jommittre. 


WILLIAM KENR'CK. 


Saturday, Aug. 27, 1836. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

The contributions of flowers were very large, 
and the specimens unusually fine. The praises 
bestowed by the visiters generally, on the rare 
specimens of plants from the conservatory of J. 
P, Cushing, Esq. of Watertown, are in themselve ; 
sufficient to show in what high estitnation 
fine flowers are held; and itis but due to Mr 
Haggerston, who presented the specimens, and 
who has the charge of Mr Cushing’s garden, to 
state, that, the flowers spoke in a language much 
more powerful and eloquent than we can do in 
words, that he is not only a master in his profes- 
sion, but that he isa lover, an attentive lover of 
those beauties of nature which have been commit- 
ted to his care. Several speciinens presented by 
Mr Haggerston, were in the highest state of pev- 
fection, among which we noticed Combretum jur- 
pureum ; Passiflora quadrangularis; Hibiscus rosa 
sinensis; Nerinm oleander ; do pleno; Cerbera 
thereta ; and a double flowering Althea from Chi- 
na. Dalhlias var. Barrett’s Susannah ; Granta ; 
Queen of the Dahtias, fine; 5, ringfie!d rival, fine ; 
Dennisii; Widnall’s) Adonis: Passiflora alba ; 
Rose @amour; and Harriet Martineau. 

“From S. Sweetser, of Cambridgeport, nineteen 
varieties of Dahilias. 

From Col. M. P. Wilder, of Dorchester, twenty - 
eight varieties of Dahlias. 

From Hovey & Co., twentyeight varieties of 
Dahijias. 

By Mr J. Locke, of Andover, a fine specimen 
of Alcea nigra. 


For the 


such 











From Mr Dennis Murphy, of Roxbury, a vari- 
ety of choice flowers. 

From Mr ‘Thomas Mason, of Charlestown, a 
very splendid bouquet which was much admired, 
Dahlias, var. King of the Yellows; King of the 
Whites, Dennisii, Globe, Magnet, Picta formosissi- 
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ma, Countess of Liverpool, Bonny Dee, Transcen- | 


dent, Rose Constantine, aud Seedlings Bunker 
Hill and British Crown. 

By Samnel Waker, of Roxbury. Bouquets, 
Dalhlias, var. Lord Liverpool, Agrippina, Bellado- 
na, Queen of the Yellows, and Globe flowering. 

For tne Committee. 


S. WALKER, Chairman. 


Tue roop or Max.— Ihe Genesee Farmer 
gives this amusing summary of the native coun- 
tries of our most familiar plants: 

The Potato is a native of Sonth America, and 
is stil) found wild in Chili, Peru, and Mout Video. 
'n its native state, the root is small and bitter. 
ihe first mention of it by European writers is | in 
1588. It is now spread over the world. Wheat 
aud Rye originated in Tartary and Siberia, where 
they are still indigenous, The ouly country where 
the Oat is found wild is in Abyssinia, and thence 
may be considered a native. Maize or Indian 
corn is a native of Mexico, and was unknown in 
Europe until after the discoveries of Columbus. 
the Bread Fruit tree is a native of the South Sea 
islands particularly Otaheite. Tea is found a native 
nowhere except in China aud Japan, from which 
countries the world issup: lied. ‘ihe Cocoa Nut 
isa native of most equinoctial countries, an { is On 
of the most valuable of trees, 
shelter are afforded by it. Coffee is a 
Arabia Felix, but is now spread into both the East 
and West Indies. ‘Lhe best coffee is brought from 
Mocha, in Arabia, whence about fourteen millions 


as food, ¢ ot sing and | 
native of 


Sirk Worms are feeding now ani some of 
them winding their cocoons. The ordinary meth- 
od is to lay branches over the worms or set 
broom brush upright and they will find a po- 
sition to their own taste. After they have finished 
winding, those cocoons to be used for reeling 
must be boiled in hot water a few hours or laid 
in the sun three or four days, as the moths will 
come out in about ten days, if not destroyed, and 
spoil the cocoon. Those cocoons which are im- 
tended for seed, should be of the largest size and 
bright color and firm to the touch. They should 
be laid away carefully, and in ten or fifteen days, 
| according to the weather, the moths will come 
out. The male is known by his stnall size and 
the continual fluttering of his wings. The female 
is larger and seldom moves. ‘They should be 
taken in pairs and put upon sheets of paper and 
in about twentyfour hours, the female lays three 
or four hundred eggs, » They should be laid away 
carefully, ro'led up, as they adhere to the paper. 
the moths die soon after the eggs are laid.— 
Vorthampton Courier. 
CHINESE - .ULBERRY, 

The time having arrived for laying down the 
| chinese Mu berry, the following extract of a let- 
ter, dated Sept. 1835, from a gentleman who is 
practically acquainted with the business, may be 
of use to new beginners: 

The manner of putting down the mulberry and 
| covering the branches with earth, is bad, decided- 
\ly bad. Many of them rotted, some who'ly and 

some in part ently. ’ 





I put them down in variows 
ways—some I put down with the tops out—some 
| with the tops covered, and some [| broke off—the 
| last did the best. Now the way to do the thing 
as it should be done, is this—I know by experi- 
ence, and one grain of experienee is worth a 


are annually exported, St. Domingo furnishes | pound of speculation, 


trom sixty to seventy millions of pounds yearly, 


| Bend the shoot flat to the ground, nip off the 


All the varieties of Apple are derived from the tip or top, mind that—secure it with forked sticks 
crab apple, which is found native in most parts of | and do not put any earth upon the branch, (except 
the world. The peach is derived from Persia, | Were the buds have just started.) ‘The buds will 
where it sti! grows in a native state, small, bitter, | shoot upwards with great rapidity, and when 


and with poisonous qualities. 
tive of Mexico and South America, and lately one 
species has been found in New Holland. 
co was first introduced into England from North 
Carolina in 1586, by Walter Raleigh. 
was brought from Asta; Cabbage and Lettuce 
from Holland; Horse Radish from China; Rice 


* 


from Ethiopia; Beans from the East Indies; On- | 


ions and Garlick are natives of various places both 
in Asia and Africa, 


of China and the art of making sugar from it has | 


been practised from the remotest antiquity. 


Loox our Spontaveous ComBustion.— 
A case was accidentally discovered last week in a 
cel ar under Peter C. Jones’ Paper Store in’ State 
street. Some one connected with the 
ment, in removing a barrel of cil that bad been 
lying for several weeks upona pile of ro es, found 
ay lace corresponding with the bottom of the bar- 
rel wet with oi! and considerably scorched 5 the 
surface was so hotthat the hand cou d not be borne 
upon it,— it was fortunate that the discovery was 
made, as we have no doubt from the repr sentation 
in a few the rope 
would have become ignited and the store set on 
tire. — Mer. Jour. 


FOR 


establish- 


made to us that hours more 


Asparagus | 


Tobacco is a na- about one inch high, then cover the stalk lightly 


with earth, and the tibrous roots will immediately 


Tobae- | Shoot downward, in every direction—this | know. 


_In this way, there is not the least danger of snoth- 
ering the plants or buds. 

Remember, the top must be nipped off, or the 
plant will grow from that end only, and tie buds 
will not grow so well, Ihave found that cover- 


| 
| 
} 
| . 
| ing the plant or branch with the earth, when first 


The Sugar Cane is a native laid down, is a great error, at least [think 80, 


with alldue deference to your better judgment 
|and experience.— Courter. 


} 
| 
| The Broom Corn Speculation bids fair to run as 
|ligh this season as it did the last. A week or 
| two since, speculators were offering fifty dollars 
| + 2 = 
jan acre for the growing brush. Sales of brush 
have been made at eleven and twelve cents, in 


tladley and its vicinity.— Greenfield Herald. 





The Northamp on Courier relates that a young 
man of that place has found on the banks ot the 
Connecticut, just above Sunderland, among the 
siate stones, various beautiful specimens of or- 
ganic Imbedded in the numer- 
ous fishes were found, petrified in’ perfect shape, 
not excepting the smallest fius and scales — Times, 


remains, stone 
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FARMERS’ WORK, 
Composrs, Mup ror Masune, &c.— We have with 
in a few days, been solicited both by letters and in con 
versalion to give some practical directions relative to the 
forming of composts ; and particularly with 
the value of mud from salt water marshes as an in- 
gredient for compost. We will endeavor to comply 
with these requests, premising that we shall be as brief 
as possible without omitting important matier or being 
80 concise as not to be easily understood. 

[has been said Ly agricultural writers that the far- 
mer, who understands bis own interest, very rarely uses | 
dung without making a compost with other suitable | 
substances. In that way, with judicious management 
he not only furnishes food for his plants, but alters the 
substance or constituent parts of his soil. Thus, if he 
intends his compost for a soil, which is heavy and stiff, 
he makes his-compost bed withlight and sandy earth, as 
If the field for 
which he intends his compoat is a light loam, he mixes 
his compost materiass with a large proportion of clay, 
marl, marsh mud, &c. which may give solidity to the 
soil, at the same time they furnish food to the crop. 

“ The simplest of all compost is a mixture of barn yard 
dung, and surface mou'd taken from a field under regu- 
lar culture. The proportions between the ingredients 
are determined by no regular laws, and consequently 
great liberty is allowed to ihe operator. Ihave known 
some instances where to carts of dung were used for one 
of earth; others where they were blended in equal 
quantities ; and it is not unfrequent to compound two 
of earth with one of dung. 

{lo fact such is the uncertainty in the composition that al- 
most every farmer adopts a mode peculiar to himself, and 
with equal success. Noman need therefore follow :m- 
plicitly the rules which are laid down in this departinent 
of rural economy, but may vary and multiply his experi- 
ments, according to the suggestions of fancy and the dic- 
tates of convenience. 

* One cart load of soil to two of stable dung is the 
least proportion which he should ever attempt to com- 
bine, and, perhaps if the two were mixed equally, he 
would be compensated for his labor and expense. 

“The whole art of composting is to arrange the mate- 
rials in alternate layers,— to shake up the litter and dung 
with a hay furk that it may tie loosely,— to cover the 
top and the sides with earth,—and to give ita sloping 
direction that it may cast off excessive moisture. Its 
height should never exceed four feet or four and a half; 
and its breadth should be such, that a man on either side, 
may be enabled to fling the ingredients into the centre, 
without trampling on the heap; for compression, in all 
cases retards the putrefactive process. If the mass after 
being componnded is long in generating heat, urine, 
salt water, or even fresh water, poured on the top sluw- 
jy, that it may ooze downward, will bring it on with ra- 
pidity. Onthe other hand, should the process advance 
with too great violence, which can be known by keep- 
ing a stick in the middle, and drawing it out occasionally 
for trial, the fermentation must be restrained by turning 
over the dung hill, and mixing anew the ingredients. 
This will not only put a stop to the mischief, but facili- 
tate a second fermentation; and as fresh particles of 
earth will be brought into contact with the decomposing 
matter, the whole will be enriched and impregnated 
with the fertilizing principles.— These general views 
are applicable to every species of compost. 


rich as he can conveniently procure. 


revard to! 








“ Simple earth, although excellent for bottoming and 





strewing overfihe pit dug near the barn, is of all materi- 
als the m st unprofit' bl in compost dunglulls. lts su- 
periority in the farm yard rests on this obvious circum- 
stanc>, that it is employe! to absorb the urine, and re- 
press fermentation; but in composting, fermentation is 
courted as the grand agent in preparing the nutritious 
foud ; and the whole economy of che plan is to give full 
scope and action to this mighty depositor of vegetable 
and aniu.al remains. 

**A matted sward, thickly entangled with roots or mud 
dragged from the bottom of bogs ai.d ditches, and replete 
with aquatic plants are preferable on this account, that, 
besides bringing earth to the composition they supply a 
large quantity of vegetab'e matter. Whenever the soil 
must be carted to the heaps, it is better to lay out the 
expense in transporting those enriching materials; be- 
eause they will not erly equa.ly absorb and retain the 
evaporating gases, but greatly augment the quantum of 
manure.” 

[Concluded next week.] 





A Promtisixc Sirk Company.— The Massachusetts 
Silk Company was incorporated at the last session of the 
Massachusetis Legislature, with a capital of $150,000. 
On receiving the Act of Incorporation, they immediate- 
ly organized aud chose Mr Josern R. Newe t, of the 
New England Agricultural Warehouse, President. 

They subsequently purchased the fine farm in Fram- 
ingham, lately belonging to Col N. Fisk, ce: nttining 136 
acres, and have made an addition of about 25 acres by 
purchasing an adjoining lot. They have 78,800 white 
mulberry trees, 7,3 0 of the Morus Multicaulis, now in 
a flourishing condition on the farm, besides a seed bed 
of 2acres sown to White and Chinese Mulbe®ry trees. 

The Morus Malticaulis trees, on replanting were laid, 
so that the propagation therefrom will triple or quadru- 
ple. Between the rows of trees, potatoes were, this sea- 
son cultivated, and the overseer estimates that he shall 
produce upwards of 1,000 bushels, 45 tons of hay were 
cut from the farm this season from ground not yet broken 
up and employed in the culture of the mulberry trees. 

Fram the above, which was furnished us in substance 
from Mr Brown, Treasurer of said Company, as well as 
from personal inspection o/ the Farm, &c. we are happy 
to perceive that the affairs cf the Maasachusetts Silk Co- 
pany wear a promising aspect. Ou the Ist inst the Ed- 
itor, in company with a number of other stockholders in 
the concern, made an excursion from Boston to Fram- 
ingham on the Worcester Rail Road, to view the above 
mentioned premises. We were much pleased with the 
Farm, and its improvements. The situation is pleasant, 
about two miles from the Rail Road ; the soil a light fer- 
tile loam, precisely adapted to the culture of the mulber- 
ry. Ateach end is a swamp from which mud in any 
quantity may be taken and will prove valuab‘e for ima- 
nure. In short, everything on and about the premises 
exceeded our expectatious, and the little stock we hold 
in said Massachusetts Silk Company has (in our estima- 
tion) risen a hundred per cent in value since we viewed 
the Company-Farm, and learned its natural advantages 
and eapabilities of improvements, aud perceived that ev- 
ery object relating to silk culture indicated correct man- 


agement. 





Proposep Prosect ron a Rait Roap in tue West. 
— By an Act of Incorporation obtained from the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, there has been granted to John Tilton, 
Jr., Esq. and others a Charter for the construction of a 
Rail Road, which bids fair to become one of the most 
important links in the great chain of communication, 
uniting the “ Magnificent West” with the Atlantic 
States The Rail Ruad will commence at Alton, athriv 








ing mart on the Mississippi, and froue that place will run 
through Hillsborough, Shelbyvitle and Danville, and 
unite with the rail road from Lafayette, in Indiana, ehar- 
tered by the Legislature of that State, at the eastern line 
of the state of Ilinois. 

This road, when completed, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to a map of the United States, will make the eom- 
munication complete from New York to the Mussisippi. 
The shortest and most eligible route wi'i then be by the 
New York and Erie Rail Road, and the Maumee and Wa- 
bash Canal now in progress and Lafayette Rail Ro’ d, 
which unites with the aforesaid llinois Rail Ro d ran- 
uing from Alton to the eastern line of that State. 

We doubt whether any line of travel, or channel of 
communication caa be made to accommodate greater or 
more fertile and importent sections of the country, with- 
in the limits of the United States than these above men- 
tioned. And when we realize the fact that Rail Roads 
and Canals are not only valuable for affording facilities 
of social and commercial intercourse over the immense 
territories, which constitute our great Republican Empire, 
but that they compose bonds of union which almost guar- 
antee aguinst divisions, and supposed separate interests 
between its great Northern, Southern, Eastern and West- 
ern sections, every ptriot must rejoice to perceive those 
long arms enfolding in one fraternal embrace the mem- 
bers of the family, which compose our “ Great, Free, and 
Independent Nation.” 











The Essex Agricultural Society willhold their annual 
Cattle Show and Exhibition of Domestic Manufaetures, 
&c.,in the South Parish in Danvers on the 28th inst. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Aug. 20, 1836. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

Pears, by Mr Manning — Rousselet Hatif of Coxe, a» 
excellent early fruits, of a fine musky flavor, and very 
productive. Fine Gold of Summer, two specimens, one 
from a very vigorous tree in cultivated ground — Green 
Chisel, also the Robine, or August Muscat as received 
by him — a small, pale, musky, breaking fruit, not reo- 
ommended. Another fruitname unknown, handsome. 

Pears, by Mr Downer — Fine Gold of Summer — 
another fruit, name unknown, pleasant and astringent — 
also the Bloodgood Pear, a fruit of middle size, not band- 
some, but a fine flavored early fruit. 

Apptes, by Mr Downer—Sopsavine, also Juneating se 
called, a middle sized green colored fruit, of a flattened 
form, much resembles the Early Harvest, but evident- 
ly superior as a dessert fruit. 

Pius, by Mr Bartlett — Italian Damask, very fine, 
large and handsome and productive. 

By Mr Downer — A smak early fruit very sweet and 
good, a productive kind. 

Apricots — Handsome specimens, believed to be from 
the Messrs hiovey. 

Grapes — Handsome ripe specimens, both of Black 
Hamburg and Chusselas, by Mr Mason of ths Chariles- 
town vineyard. 

For the Committee, 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Saturday, Sept. 3, 1836. 


A stated Quarterly Meeting of the Society was held, 
— the President in the Chair. 

It was moved that a committee of arrangements for the 
Exhibition be chosen, snd the follow ng gentlemen are 
put on the Committee : Messrs M. P. Wilder, S. Walk - 
er, B. V. French, J.P. Davis, Robert Manning, Charlee 
M. Hovey, W. Kenrick’ S. Sweetser, H. Sheafe, T. 
G. Fessenden, J. Breck 

A communication was read from Mr E.T. Andrews 
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of Dorchester, accompanying a donation of volume four 
the library. The thanks of the Society was voted for the 
sane. 
Doct. Wm J. Johnson and Doct. W. Brown of Fort 
Gaines. Georgia were admitted corresponding members. 
Adjourned to the next Saturday, U1 o'clock A. M. 


The Reports on Fruit and Flowers are unavoidably 
postponed, 





PRICE CURRENT. 
Condensed from the Boston Courier. 

Frour. It will be perceived on reference to the prices of 
country produce, that the price of this article still continues to 
advance. Swmail lots of family flour have been sold fom stores 
at 9 12 and 9 25 per barrel. 

Pokk. Prices range this week above our quotations. 

We notice in the New York papers, that Grain is abundant 
inthat market, and sales much less easily effected. The 
parcel of new cr ps of Genesee Wheat being quite handsome, 
was mostly taken for seed at about $2 25. Northern Corn 
1 09 and 1 12 per bushel 


BRiGHTON MARKET.—Mospay. Sept 5, 1836. 
Reported tor the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At market 875 Beef Cattle, 925 Stores, 4350 Sarep, 
and 50) Swine. About 100 Beef Cattle, several hun- 
dred Stores, and a few lots of Sheep, and Swinc unsold. 

Prices —Beef Cattle — Last week's prices were fully 
supported. Weqnote extra gla 6 25; first quality 5 25 
a5 75; second quality $475 a $5; third quality $375 
a4 25. 

Stores — Nearly all at market were from Maine. We 
quote yearling $5 a7; two year old $7 a 12 ; three year 
old 124 17. 

Sheep — Dnil. Ordinary lots were taken at 1 50, 1 75, 
and $2; better qualities at 212, 225, 250, and 2 76. 
Wethers at 2 50, 2 75, $3 and 325. 

t Swine — Sales not so brisk. A lot«f Shoatsto close 
were taken at 7c, and a lot selected at 7 a 5 lot of select- 
ed Barrows 8 1-8 for Shoats and8 for old Barrows; 
Sows 7: a very few retailed, at 8 a 9 for Sows, andf 
9a 10 for Barrows. 








LAND WANTED. 

Wanted from 4 to 600 Acres of Land, situated in or near 
some flourishing village, in the State of Massachusetts. 

All the variety of soil which is necessary to a good farm 
will be wanted, bat more particalarly of that kind which is 
suitable for the White Aiulberry Tree. 

The Farm must be well! situated for improvement, and em- | 
brace a good Wood Lot. ae a 

{FP Persons having land of this description and who are 
disposed to sell the same at a low price, will please address to 
A.B. box No. 445, Boston Post Office, (post prud) stating 
terms location, quality of svil, stare of cultivation, natural 
advaurayes, &e., on or before the 25th September inst. 

Boston, Sept. 7. St 


RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for auySquautity of Am rican Reeled 
Silk. The price wil be regulated according to the quality 
and the mannerin which itis reeled, ‘this Company will 
also coutract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan 
tity of Sik Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that 
it woul toe deerdedly for the tnterest. of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shoutd be regulated by the quantity aud 
quality of the sitk whieh can be reeled from them they pro- 
pose to receive aul reel them, and allow the highest price for 
the silk whieh they will afford, in preference wo purchasi.g 
them by the bushel; as by the mode proposed, the cultiva’or 
will realize all whieh they can possibly be made to produce. 
Where thi course is objected to chey will purehsse them as 
they ae usually sold, by the bushel; in which case the price 
will vary aevording to the quality age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &e. 

hi is the mtention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocvons on any quantities 
to be delivered at Namucket, or at the Seed store connected 
with the New England Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 
Boston. Cormunications on the subject may be addressed 











to Wit HH. GARI-NER, 
President Atlantic Silk Company. 
Nantucket, ( Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836, 3m 


RUM CHERRIES. 

One and a half dollars per bushel g:ven for good, at T. 
LEWIS & Co’s., N . 58 road street, Boston. 
Sept. 7. dt 
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GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of every size and thickuess, for sale by 

LORKING & KUIFr.R, No. 10 Merchants Row. 
Poston, Sept. 7. 2mis 


COCOONS WANTED. 

Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pny $4 per bushel for 
cocoous (of the first quality) ruised tne present year— the 
cocoons must be stepped of the fuss, and the chrysalis killed, 
ether by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be 
cried munmediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will ratte by shakmg, and caretully packed im dry 
loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be «elivered at 
Adam Brooks's, South Scituate, Mass., or to J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

‘Tuomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis aud 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, anc 
useful tor many other purposes—it is so cheap itis within 
the power of almost any one to Ubtain, 

Tustructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filhng, sewing silk. and knitting silk —and dressing «1 
the same — and receipts for coloring, are given by Adan 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communica ions (post paid) 
nay be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10. 
= 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Just published and for sale by Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, aud at the Farner Office, Terrible Vractoration 
avd other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M.D, and mem- 
ber of no less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Editicn. 

Apri! 27. 








AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos G Fessenden, the American Orchardis 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos 3. 
Fessenden ‘These are bound to match, at $3 ior the set, or 
wil be sold separately for Sl each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Maaure, 1,09. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25. 

The American Farrier, p:ice 75 ets. 

Mrs Child's Frugal Housewife, 50 ets. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower's Guide, 42 ets. 

Cobb’s Silk Manua!,. 50 cts, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets. 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

L oudon’s Complete Works. 

And will be suppled to order any work upon subjects con- 
nected with Agricu ture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. 

Juue 22. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

For sale a Farm in Bed.ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 trom Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu 
ding abo tlo acres covered witha valuable growth of wood 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 vears, 
the garden contams about 3 acres under the highest cultiva 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers aud 
shrubs which have been collected at much labor and expense ; 
attached to the garden isa Green House filled with thriity 
hearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants wh ch 
will he sold or not as the purchaser may choose. ‘The Farm 
is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is 
stocked with the chmeest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberres of various kinds 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &e., whieh the present owner 
has spared no expence in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 
on the west by Coneord River, whieh is well supplied with 
fish. and the country around abounds with game, making it» 
desirable retreat to the gentleman who is foud of fishing oF 
shooting. 

Possession willbe given on the Ist April next—for terms 
which will be hberal, appiy to the sitbseriner in’ Boston or a 


the Farin. JAMES VILA 





RASPBYRRIES,. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, deliverable any 

time betore tre Ist of November, 3000 best English Kasp- 
berry Roots, in fine ordes 3 Aug 10 

WANTED. 

Kor aterm of years, a place suitable for gardening. con- 

trintng dor Sacres, with buildings toe acecomodate a smal 

family. A deseription with teemy of rent directed to A. bs 

(*. and left soon at this office, will be duly aticnded to, 





Aug 24, 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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APPLES, new barrel | 300 | 350 
Beans, white, . : , : . bushel} 137) 175 
BeEF. mess, ‘ burrel | 1] 25 11D 
No.4, . " : = 9 WD) 9 
prime, . . ‘ ‘ = 675) 7% 
Beeswax, (Ameriern) . ‘ . | pound 26 2 
UTTER store, No. 1 ee ‘ a 20 | 21 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ° : oe $ | 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ° - | 
soulherm, geese, : " 4) 60 
Fuax,Amerncan, . i ‘ ° os 
Fisu, Cod, : ‘ . quintal| 300! 32 
FLouR, Genesee, . . cash barrel | 875) 900 
Balumore, Howard street, “ 862, 887 
Baltunore, wharf, . ° ~ 
Alexandria, ‘ " . ee g37| 875 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow bushel} 1 12 
southern flat yellow “ 103 106 
white, : , ° = 
Rye, northern, alr “ }Ol, 103 
Barley, . . ‘ ° a | 
Vats, northern, . (pri ne) as 56; 58 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 WU | 26 50 
best English, new ‘ = he vi v2 Su | 25 00 
hard pressed, . ; A 3 si 20 UU | 23 00 
Honey, P gallon 45 et) 
Hors, Ist quality new ‘ . | pound iY} 20 
2d quality - - “ 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ é 4 15 
southern, Ist sort, —. 2 é 13 14 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, * 28 30 
do country uo 0 24 26 
Ba timore city do. sd 25 23 
do. dry hide ed 19 | 2 
New York red, light, " oI 21 
Boston do. slaughter, “4 Iv 21 
do. light, sd 21 
Lim tonem: sk e- ~ cask | 112 
Paster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 273, 300 
PoRK, Mass. inspect extia clear, . barrel | 27 (0) 27 50 
clever from other States 4 oe 26 5 27:00 
bone, middlings, searce, " 7H | 8 00 
Seeps, Hera’s Grass, . . ° bushel | 300) 325 
Red Top, “ > $s 75| 100 
Hemp, é P ; ; “ 275| 30 
Ked Clover, northera pound 2 3 
Southern Clover, ‘ ” lu 1 
Sitk Cocvons, (American) - | bushel 
Vattow, tried, . . . . Ib. 9 10 
Woo ., prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 7 7 
American, full blood, washed, " 60 70 
do. 3-4ths do. o 60 65 
do, 1-2 do. “s 5b 58 
do. 1-4 and common “ 45 55 
« (Pulled superfine, . “% iy 5 
tt | IstLambs, . : se 55 60 
E2424 do. i 2 4 45) 49 
= a “c } 
S 2 | 3d do, .. 30 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per Ih 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern. : ° pound, 15] 16 
southern, and western, | 16 
Pork, whole hogs, ° e * 
Vounrry, . ° . a 
Burtrer,{tob) , ‘i : as 17; 2 
lump . ” 25; 27 
Eaas, ‘ a . dozen 18; 20 
PoTATOERS, new, i ° bushel | i | 
eR, harret |2 50) 9 76 


HEMP SEED. 
Just received, 100 bushels prime and fresh Hemp Seed, 
whieh will be sold low, at the New Eng and Seed Store. Nos, 
51 aud 52 North Mark 1 street, Boston, June 1, 


MILLET SEED. 
For sale, a few bushels of verv senerios Vey seen, at the 
Now *.agnand Seca Swore, Nos 3i and 52, North Market st. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL 

For sale at the Agricultural Warely use amd New Eugland 
seed store. the first volume of the Sik Mauval aud Practical 
Farmer, neatly bound, Price 624 + ents 

The book coutains 12 pages, aad a great amount of val 
rable information on the subject of S Ik Cuolwure Wt wei. 
ledly the cheapest book extint, that eats upon that sulject 


May 4. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
BY I. M LELLAN, JR. ESQ. 
Sung al the Annual Schvol Dinner at Faneuil Hall. 


Air — “ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

As months and rolling yéars depert, 
And fast Life’s sand decline, 

With closer fondness clings the heart 
To Auld Lang Syne! 

Though costly roof, and gilded dome 
Above us gayly shine, 

Still do we turn to Childhood's home, 
The home of Auld Lang Syne ! 

For Auld Lang Syne, my friends — 
For Auld Lang Syne 

We'll take a cup of kindness yet — 
For Auld Lang Syne. 


We love its cheerful little room — 
With walls se snowy white ; 
Where first, ’mid rural shades and bloom 
We saw the light. 
We love the song of early bird, 
The sheep-bleat and the kine ; 
For trill of bird, and low cf herd 
Remind of Old Lang Syne ! 
For Auld Lang Syne, &c. 


We love that faded roof, inlaid 
With mosses green and old, 

Where the good dame so prim and staid, 
Watched oer her fold ; 

And taught her thoughtless charge to pore 
O’er book and blotted line ; 

Enriching us with childish lore 
In days of Auld Lang Synv ! 

For Auld Lang Syne, &c. 


When dewy morning flushed the East 
Across the fields we sped, 

Callas by the schoo} bell to the feast 
Of Learning spread ! 

Yet long its clanging peal would call, 
Ere, from the gay sunshine, 

And from the berries of the wall 
We'd turn, in Auld Lang Syne ! 

For Auld Lang Syne, §c. 


But years have flown! That little bell 
No more the air shall rend ; 

And the old churchyard marbles te!l 
The Teacher's end! 

Yet though our school-mates wander wide 
O’er earth, and rolling brine, 

They still with kindly love and pride 
Remember Auld Lang Syne! 

For Auld Lang Syne, §c. 


Life is a school! Alternate grief 
And joy, rule our career ; 
This moment has its smiles so brief, 
The next, its tear : 
The glittering prize we bear to-day, 
To-morrow werresign — - 
And all things in their turn decay ! 
Save love for Auld Lang Syne! 
For Auld Lang Syne, §&c. 





How to make love successful — First make 
a fool of yourself; all the rest is as easy as ly- 


ing. 
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NOTICE. 
New England Farmer and Seed Establishment, 

Josern Breck & Co. give notice to their friends and 
the former correspondents of the late Georcr C, Bar- 
RETT, that they have formed a copartnership under the 
above name, and have purchased of the Administratrix 
of said Barrett’s estate,the New England Farmer aud 
Seed Establishment, and hope by unremitting attention, 
not only to sustain the credit to which it has attained 
under the administration of its late lamented proprietor, 
but also to make it the most complete concern in the 
country. 

As we present ourselves to the public, it will perhaps, 
be expected of us tovay in a few words, what we design 
to do, to sustain and increase the credit of the establish- 
ment. R 

Ist.— Publications, 

Tur New Eneranp Farmer is one of the oldest ag- 
ricultural papers in the Union, which, under the editorial 
care of the present Conductor, has acquired a character 
equally high as that of any other periodical of the kind ; 
yet we think it falls somewhat short of the spirit of the 
age. We, therefore, intend to make a vigorous effort to 
raise it to a standard of excellence hitherto unknown: 
to make it every way suitable forthe enlightened and 
intelligent yeomanry of our country. 

We intend to furnish ourselves with all the prominent 
foreign agricultural pericdicals and papers of the day, 
from which we shall glean and transfer to the N. E. 
Farmer, all which, we think will be practicable or pro- 
fitable in American husbandry. We respectfully solicit 
the correspondence of pra tical cultivators ; we wish for 
the plain results of their experience, rather than fine 
spun theorie swhich appear well on paper but are difficu't 
practice. The paper will be devoted entirely to the 
interest of the Farmer: excluding from it all that will 
not be acceptable to the great majority of its readers, 
leaving for another paper to record the progress of flori- 
culture, and the results of the amateur in the more orna- 
mental branches of culture. 

Tue HorticurturaL Reaister will be devoted prin- 
cipally to the cultivation of fruits aud flowers. The sen- 
ior partner of the company having long been practically 
and scientifically acquainted in this department of cul- 
ture, hopes by taking this work under his more imme- 
diate care to make it correspond in some degree with 
many of the excellent Engiish periodicals which are at 
the present time published, and to which we have access. 
In a pecuniary point of view, the continuation of the 
Register is of litJe consequence to the proprietors, as 
the price at which it was started is much too low un- 
less a large subscription list can be obtained. There is 
however, a respectable number of names upon our books 
which will warrant its continuation, hoping that we may 
increase the number of its patrons until we shall be en- 
abled thereby, to add some embellishments to the work, 
which in the present state of things we shall be unable 
to do. 

ed.— Garden Seeds, &c. 

In addition to the large assortment grown this season 
under our own immediate inspection at Lancaster Gar- 
den and from other responsible sources, we have or- 
dered from Holland and Eugland a large stock of 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and a great variety of other seeds 
not usually raised in this country, which will enable us 
to execute orders to any amount, and of every descrip. 
tion in this branch of our business with despatch and 
accu acy. 

Fiower Sexps.— In this line we shall have every 
variety that the amateur gardener and florist can desire, as 
we have a choice and large collection growing at Lan- 
caster Garden as usual, to which we shall add a large 








jmportation of fluwer seeds from a respectable house in 
London, embracing all tgé most choice and rare varietics 
to be obtained from any source. 

Butsous Roots.— We shall receive in seasoa the 
finest assortment of Hyacinths and other Dutch Pulbe 
ever introduced inte the country. The Hyacinth in par- 
ticular were selected by the senior partner, who knows 
by personal acquaintance with the different varieties, 
that they are such as will gi ve universal satisfaction to 
the adinirers of this favurite of the parlor and green- 


| house. Tulips, Peony, Lilies, Narcissus, Ranunculus, 


Gladiolus, &c. &c. have also been ordered in great vari- 
ety. 

Danwias.— We have an unrivalled collection of this 
magnificent flower, to which we intend to add by direct 
importation from England a selection of the finest new 
varieties lor the spring sales. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS.— Our arrangements are such 
as to enable us to execute orders of every description in 
this line of business at one day’s notice. 


Fruit anp ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HERBA- 
cous plants ofevery description will be furnished at short 
notice, and at nursery prices. 

Grass Seevs will form an important item in our busi- 
ness. We shall be enabled to furnish grass seeds of ev- 
ery variety, warranted true, and pure. 

Booxs.— We shall have a good assortment of agricul- 
tural books always on hand ofthe most approved Amer- 
ican and English authors. 

We think we shall be justified in saying, that in con- 
nexion with the very extensive collection of agricultu- 
ral implements, &c. in the Agricultural Warehouse in 
the same building, another establishment of equal im- 
portance and magnitude cannot be found in the union, 
where the agriculturist and florist may find a greater as- 
sortment ofevery kind of seed, tree, plant or implement. 


Having thus stated our intentions, we can only. make 
our best acknowledgments to the public for past favors 
and solicit their continuance, assuring them that we are 
now ready to execute orders of every description in our 
line of business. 


JOSEPH BRECK, 
EDWARD CHAMBERLIN, J.x 





COCOONS WANTED, —™” 
The proprietors of the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, are ready to purchase Silk 
Cocvons in any quantity, for which the highest market price 
willbe paid. June 22 














THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year —but those who pay withn 
sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled io » de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
(LF No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. . 


AGENTS. 


New York—G C. Taonnurn, 11 John-street. 
Albany—Wm . THoRBURS, 347 Market-strect. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. Lanvertu, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Bultimere—Vublisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati-—S. C. Pan KHURST, 23 Lower Market-street, 
Flushing, N. ¥.—W™. Prixce & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot.Gay, 
Middlebury, Vt.—WiGgut Cuapman, Merchant. 

West Bradford, Muss.—Ware & Co. Booksellers. 
Taunton, Mass,—Sam’t O. Duxsar, Bookseller. 
Harttord—Gvuovwis & Co, Booksell®rs. 
Newlhuryport—E RENEZER STEDMAN, Boow-v. —:. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Fostex, Bockselier. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. PRATT. 

Bangor, Me.—W. Mawn, Druggist. 

Halifax, N. S.—FE. Browy, Esq. 

St. Lonis—Gro. Honiton, and Wittis & Stevens. 
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